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these" extravagant claims, took the wind out of Whitbread's sails
by a plea for family allowances, compulsory national insurance,
and a general system of technical education. He declined to consider
a minimum wage as an infringement of economic law: " trade,
industry and barter will always find their own level and will be
impeded by regulations which violate their natural operation and
derange their proper effect."1 But to the chagrin of the Foxites he
promised to introduce a Bill which should place the whole question
of poor relief on a national basis.

The measure was delayed by the general election of the summer.
But on November 12, 1796, Pitt laid it before the House. It pro-
vided that a father, unable to support his children, should receive
a shilling a week for each child until it became self-supporting, and
that poor and industrious persons whose wages fell below a certain
level should have a legal claim on die rates for any deficiency. Up
to this point the Bill did no more than give a national stamp to the
provisions of Speenhamland. But in its remaining clauses it was
revolutionary. By a bold use of national credit it empowered
parish authorities to advance money for the purchase of a cow to
any industrious man unable to support his family by his own
unaided efforts. It established a Parochial Fund, to be raised by
weekly subscriptions and rates, for contributory old-age pensions.
And it created in every parish or union of parishes a School of
Industry for training children in some craft or trade until they
grew up. To feed them the uncultivated waste in every parish was
to be enclosed by the Overseers. To meet the needs of agriculture
boys over 14 and girls over 12 could be hired out at harvest time
for a period of not more than six consecutive weeks. The work
of the schools was to be supervised by the magistracy and the
clergy. " With reform," the Prime Minister declared, defending
a project far in advance of his time, " you disarm the Jacobins of
their most dangerous weapon."

Pitt had copies of his Bill printed and circulated to experts. In
their marginal comments a few approved whole-heartedly. But
the general verdict of experience and authority was adverse. Indoor
work for Schools of Industry, it was stated, would unfit boys for
field kbour; public morals would be ruined by allowing illegiti-
mate children to qualify for relief; the kbourer would sell or eat
1 J. H. Rose, Pitt and Napoleont 1912, 82.